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The Learner in Education for the Professions 
As Seen in Education for Social Work 


by Charlotte Towle 
The University of Chicago Press, 1954. $7.50 


Introduction Occasionally, there appears on the social work scene a book of albbitiis® - 
significance as to warrant the close attention of the entire profession. 

Charlotte Towle's The Learner in Education for the Professions is such a book. For 

this reason, the Council on Social Work Education, which ordinarily notes but does not 

review new publications, is devoting the major portion of this issue of "Social Work 

Education" to an appraisal of Miss Towle's book. 

Mr. McGlothlin, a member of the Council Board who is becoming increasingly well 
known to social workers through his effective work with the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, looks at the book from the point of view of an educator. Mrs. Konopka, a 
member of the faculty of the School of Social Work at the University of Minnesota, 
<brings to bear upon her assessment of the volume her own considerable experience as a 
practitioner and educator in social work. 


Review by i It's hard to see how anyone responsible for social work educa- 
William J. McGlo tion, whether as administrator, classroom instructor, or field- 

_, Southern Regional work supervisor, will be able to avoid reading Miss Charlotte 

' Education Board Towle's The Learner in Education for the Professions. For 

within its length, which is considerable, and its breadth, 

which is large, there is enough wisdom and insight to stimulate or startle even a jad- 
ed intellect. What Miss Towle has done is to put together a consistent volume, whose 
conclusions on educational practice derive from its statements of educational goals 
and psychological orientation as clearly as the conclusion of a syllogism. In doing 
so, she managed to touch on and illumine the major aspects of social work education. 
The volume is consistent also in its point of view that the social work student is the 
focus of social work education. Miss Towle sees the student as becoming society's 
instrument, and she shapes and judges social work education by its efficacy in molding 
the instrument to the tasks assigned to the profession. She is able to test education- 
al procedures against educational goals by measuring the speed and sureness with which 
students approach the competence of fully professional workers. 

To me, the most stimulating part of the book is Miss Towle's recurring insistence 
that professional education lacks significance unless it helps the student to achieve 
an integration of new knowledge, new skill, and new attitude with what he brought with 
him. As she puts it, "educators /in professions/ know the limitations of teaching 
which fosters the annexation of knowledge as differentiated from the integration of 
it." (p. 209). In this, Miss Towle is sharply divergent from those professions, whose 
number is now happily declining, which judge success in graduate programs almost exclu- 
sively by acquisition of knowledge, and pride themselves on the proportion of failures 
among students. Miss Towle‘s emphasis is on knowledge in use. Effective use can be 
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achieved only as knowledge, skill, attitude, and student are integrated in mind and 
emotion. 

Some educators in other fields may resist Miss Towle's psychoanalytic orienta- 
tion. I found it fruitful. Certanly some system of psychological principles is 
needed to support conclusions on educational practices. Those who object to the 
principles Miss Towle has adopted should be willing to suggest others. It is some- 
what curious, though, that social work education, as reflected in this volume, has 
depended more upon the physician than the medical scientist, and more on the psychi- 
atrist than the experimental psychologist. 


I didn't expect to find short, pithy sayings, very like epigrams, in a volume # 

like this. But a number are there, as: | 
"History repeats itself when its makers do not learn from the 

past." (p. 343) a 


",. . » it is possible to see through people and still fail to 
understand them." (p. 265) 


"When one no longer condemns, one is free to understand. . . 
(p. 251) 

", . » in an educational situation, the means of effecting 
change in feeling is through the intellect." (p. 136) 


"Essential knowledge is useful only in so far as it deeply 
incorporated." (p. 218) 


"Professional education is a re-education process more akin 
to therapy than to academic teaching..." (p. 126) 


"Our task is education, not therapy; and these two aims 
cannot profitably be mixed or performed at the same time 
by the same person." (p. 89) 


"It /social work education/ is a process which aims to inte- 
grate the emotions and the intellect for professional use.” 


(p. 29) 


"We all have the task, therefore, of teaching in ways which 
help the student come to think objectively and to act ration- 
ally in situations which engage him emotionally." (p. 175) 


These flashes in themselves give little indication of the meticulous care with 
which Miss Towle builds toward her conclusions. But even by themselves, they give 
some flavor of the volume. 

It's a book for social work educators and social workers, certainly. But I think 
it will also have useful influences on professional education in other fields. The 
professions of medicine, psychiatry, clinical psychology, nursing, architecture, phar- 
macy, hospital administration, and others, have studied their educational programs in 
recent years. Each has considered curriculum; each has recommended instructional meth- 
ods. But none to my knowledge has argued as clearly as Miss Towle from objectives (the 
kinds of persons desired) to procedures. None has focussed as precisely on the learner 
and the way the educational process must be built around his capacities and reactions. 
If they take Miss Towle's work to heart, they will need to rethink their conclusions on 
educational method end program. By doing so, they may be able to avoid the result re- 
ported by Dr. James <. Means in Education for Professional Responsibility (p. 122): 

"As one encounters practicing physicians in graduate courses, however, it is depressing 
to see how their attitude toward professional work has deteriorated. They seem to be 


solely interested in the practical." 
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Review by The breadth, depth and significance of this book is so great that 

Gisela Konopka one would like to incorporate everything in the review. Since this 

U. of Minnesota is not possible, it should be said immediately that it is a "must" 

School of Social for classroom teachers in social work, for field instructors and 

Work for administrators of agencies which offer field work. The review 
can only give highlights and comments. 

The book is clearly outlined in relation to three basic questions of professional 
education: 

1) How do the aims of professional education differ from the aims of general 

education? 

2) How can the content of education be selected so that it will enable students 

to obtain those objectives? 

3) What are reasonable criteria for student seLection? 

Those seemingly broad questions contain a great deal of sub-questions and areas 
of controversy in sociai work as well as in other professions. For instance, how 
much factual knowledge should the student receive about individuals, about institu- 
tions, about economic and social systems? How many specific skills can be taught in 
professional education? Should we and can we teach feelings, attitudes and basic 
values? How do we teach the art of establishing relationships? 

Charlotte Towle answers these questions out of a sound framework of psychological 
understanding, educational principles, orientation to professional goals and values, 
and long experience. While this experience is "unsupported by research", as Miss 
Towle says herself, it is well tested by continued critical evaluation. (In her intro- 
duction Miss Towle actually reviews her own book with clarity and humility.) 

The second part of the book relates general principles to the specific teaching 
of case work. Much of her thinking is highly applicable to other areas of social work 
education, especially in the teaching of social group work as another basic method. 
The chapter on field instruction is outstanding and should be a "must" for every 
course in field instruction and every practitioner. 

Charlotte Towle characterizes professional education as one "that teaches a body 
of principles and concepts for differential use". In this simple formulation alone 
lies the demand for training "professional self-dependence", as she calls it. Nobody 
can make "differential use" of principles who follows stereotyped thinking or who must 
work under supervision eternally. It is refreshing to see this goal so simply and 
clearly stated. The five specific aims of education she develops out of these goals 
are mentioned here, because they give a sample of her philosophy and her approach to 
the whole subject. They are: first, "the capacity to think critically and analytical- 
ly and to synthesize and to generalize"; second, "to develop feelings and attitudes 
that will make it possible for the student to think and act appropriately”. Each time 
she recognizes the difference in degree in different students, but the need for appro- 
priate capacity and of appropriate teaching for further development is expressed with- 
out reservation. The third: "Develop a capacity for establishing and sustaining 
purposeful working relationships". It is clear that the student will bring with him 
some of this capacity, but education should increase it and relate it to the specific 
purpose of the profession. The fourth: “develop social consciousness and social con- 
science". There is no question about social work standing for ethical values and that 
one of the tasks of social work education is to "impart and instill moral and ethical 
values". It is gratifying to find this said without any hesitation, since we so of- 
ten have discussions as to whether we can practice social work outside of a value 
system. Those values relate to the goals of the profession as well as to the ethics 
of the individual practitioner. "There is small place for self-aggrandizement” and 
professional education does not "prepare for individual self-expression, for individu- 
alistic creativity, for the independent acting-out of one's own urges in the interest 
of self-gratification or self-realization". This is stressed in spite of her call 
for creativity and imagination in relation to the purposes of the profession. There 
is a thoughtful analysis of the difference between those who serve others and those 
who as artists will create freely according to their own wishes alone. Both often 
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have similar components, but there is a basic difference in the essential discipline 
of a profession. Finally, the fifth aim is to be "oriented to the place of their pro- 
fession in the society in which it operates." Here Charlotte Towle realistically, yet 
with pride, analyzes the position of social work. 

Especially refreshing is the chapter on selection of students. We have so often 
let the pendulum swing from “accepting anybody who applied" to wanting only the "per- 
fectly adjusted individual". Towle's thinking is realistic and purposeful. She is 
looking for “educability" for social work (which includes the previously mentioned 
aims), but she does not demand the "perfect adult". There are gems of thinking: 


“Here we encounter the reality that all human beings have limits 
to their integrative capacity and that the threshold varies widely. 
«++ We are confronted, then, with the degree of neurosis, the type 
and configuration of defenses, how well they work and what they do 
to the individual's way of functioning in relation to the demands 
made on the personality by the particular profession." 


Or her discussion of early childhood experiences, which sometimes were dogmatically 
used for acceptance or rejection in terms of: one must have had a happy childhood to 
be able to help others. She relates it to the extent, the nature and the timing of the 
deprivation and she recognizes the possibility of compensatory relationships beyond 
the ones offered in the family circle. She cautions the profession against the over- 
use of psychiatric material in the admissions process while advocating wide use of 
such knowledge as far as it is appropriate to determine capacity for education, not 
for therapy. 

This same healthy focus on the educational purpose pervades the whole book, 
whether she discusses teacher-student relationship or the selection of records for 
teaching case work. She recognizes the normal and justifiable need of the student 
for dependency (beautifully and practically discussed in relation to field instruc- 
tion) as well as his resistance - "it is normal to resist intrusion" - and she indi- 
cates the presence of excessive hostility in the teacher who does not want to gratify 
some of those very normal needs. 

She does not refer only to emotions. The book contains discussion of intellec- 
tual content in teaching: "Disciplined thinking does not occur in a vacuum”. She 
discusses classroom methods, both lecture and discussion method and assignments. 

Only the discussion of examinations seems rather weak to this reviewer, because it 
seems as if Miss Towle is defending something with which she does not really agree. 
Since examinations will have to be used in professional education for a long time 
to come, her discussion helps to put this technique into reasonable perspective. 

Her description of personality development stresses the interaction of "outer 
and inner" forces and especially the way all this knowledge must be used in a highly 
individualized way. 

She touches on many practical considerations in social work education which are 
still in the area of controversy. Her great contribution is that she not only names 
them, but gives an opinion, so that there is a basis for discussion. Some of these 
are: the whole content of undergraduate education and the importance of relating it 
to graduate work; the need for awareness of the presence in the class of the group 
process by case work teachers as well as its applicability to the content of case 
work teaching; the need for knowledge of the history of the profession and of the in- 
stitutions it serves; the need for a better and more organized social work literature. 
(Her suggestion in relation to reading lists for classroom teaching is sound and prac- 
tical. She suggests two lists, one required and one for further study, to avoid the 
feelings of frustration that come from huge unselected reading lists.) She proposes 
that the course in human development should be taught by a social worker. Whether we 
agree or not, these points areraised with great clarity and her arguments are highly 
convincing and stimulating. 

There are only two additional comments this reviewer wants to make and they are 
biased by her background, which is influenced by her long concern with teaching of 
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social group work and her intense awareness of the influence of United States social 
work literature on social work in other countries. 

In relation to the first bias: Charlotte Towle is clearly and appropriately a- 
ware of the place of the group work method, community organization, administration 
and research in social work. It is impossible for anyone to cover all aspects of a 
subject and therefore her concentration on the method she is teaching is perfectly 
justified, especially since she puts it into relationship to other methods. One only 
wishes that in Part I she had drawn somewhat more from the other methods, for instance 
group work which she herself recognizes as the other basic method in social work. It 
would have enhanced this chapter to add the understanding of the deep influence of the 
"contemporary", the "equal", which we have gained in group work. There is a strong in- 
fluence of students on each other (inside and outside of the classroom) and to under- 
stand those influences adds to our understanding of the forces that help or that im- 
pede the learning process. 

The second comment relates to the effect on the international scene. I expect, 
hope and recommend that this book will be read not only outside the confines of the 
social work profession, but also outside the United States. 

We have not always too happily influenced the development of social services in 
other countries when we equated social work with case work only. Miss Towle definite- 
ly does not make this mistake. But if a book with such heavy emphasis on case work 
appears now, will it be misunderstood in this way? It is not the author's fault if 
this happens. We should be warned and in our interpretation of this book and of our 
profession, make this clear and not present the part for the whole. 

These last considerations do not detract from the importance of the book. We 
hope she will write another one relating to the other processes in social work. 
Charlotte Towles's book is a milestone in social work education. 
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WORK EDUCATION public social services which is now being completed. 


Annual Meeting which will be held in Los Angeles from January 23-26. 
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JANICE L. GORN Janice L. Gorn has joined the staff of the Council on Social Work Edu- 
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DEATH OF Friends of Professor Edward Conover of the faculty of the School of Social 

PROFESSOR Work of Florida State University were shocked to learn of his death on 

CONOVER February 5 of a coronary occlusion. Dr. Conover had just returned home 
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ANNUAL Reports on the Annual Program Meeting held in Chicago, the annual Business 
PROGRAM Meeting of the Council of Delegates and the meeting of the Board of Directors 
MEETING will be covered in the next issue of Letter from the President which is due 
early in March. Members should put on their calendars now the dates for the 
1956 Annual Meeting, which will be held in Buffalo from January 25- 28, and the 1957 
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